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Street Sense aims to serve as a vehicle for elevating voices and public debate on 
issues relating to poverty while also creating economic opportunities for people 
who are experiencing homelessness in our community. 
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A safe cradle for 
young mothers and 
their infants 

Meet Mike Jr. and 
the love that 
surrounds him 

Nina the Detective 
returns in part 3 of The 
Revealing Photos saga 

Vendor Evelyn Nnam 
remembers Memorial 
Day 

Advocates and protesters 
packed the halls of the John A. 
Wilson Building. 
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A new issue comes out 
every two weeks, but you 
can stay connected to 
Street Sense every day! 




/streetsense 


@streetsensedc 


You /streetsensedc 



Street Sense began in August 2003 af¬ 
ter Laura Thompson Osuri and Ted Hen¬ 
son approached the National Coalition 
for the Homeless on separate occasions 
with the idea to start a street paper in 
Washington, D.C. 

Through the work of dedicated volun¬ 
teers, StreetSense published its first issue 
in November 2003. In 2005, StreetSense 
achieved501 (c) 3 status as a nonprofit 
organization, formed a board of directors 
and hired a full-time executive director. 

Today, Street Sense is published every 
two weeks through the efforts of four 
salaried employees, more than 100 ac¬ 
tive vendors, and dozens of volunteers. 
Nearly 30,000 copies are in circulation 
each month. 


Your Dollar Makes a Difference 


(StreetSense economics) 


Each vendor functions as a 
self-employed subcontractor 
for Street Sense. That means 
he or she re-invests in the 
organization with every 
purchase. Vendors purchase 
the paper for 35 cents/issue, 
which will then be sold to 
you for a suggested dona¬ 
tion of $1. 



hington.D.C. 


35 % 

Supports 

production 

costs 


L 


Therefore, 35 cents of your donation repays the vendor for 
her initial purchase. The remaining money is profit that will 
support your vendor as he works to overcome homelessness. 


65 % 

Directly 
aids the 
vendor 



As self-employed contractors, our vendors follow a code of conduct: 


1. Street Sense will be distributed for a volun¬ 
tary donation of $ 1. I agree not to ask for more 
than a dollar or solicit donations for Street 
Sense by any other means. 

2.1 will only purchase the paper from Street Sense 
staff and will not sell papers to other vendors 
(outside of the office volunteers). 

3. I agree to treat all others - customers, staff, 
other vendors - respectfully, and I will not "hard 
sell." ( threaten or pressure customers) 

4.1 agree to stay off private property when selling 
Street Sense. 

5.1 understand that I am not a legal employee of 
Street Sense but a contracted worker responsible 
for my own well-being and income. 


6. I agree not to sell any additional goods or prod¬ 
ucts when selling the paper. 

7. I will not sell Street Sense under the influence 
of drugs or alcohol. 

8. I agree to stay a block away from another ven¬ 
dor and respect the space of all vendors. 

9. I understand that my badge is the property of 
Street Sense and will not deface it. I will present 
my badge when purchasing the papers and display 
my badge and wear my vest when selling papers. 

10. I understand that Street Sense strives to pro¬ 
duce a paper that covers homelessness and pov¬ 
erty issues while providing a source of income for 
the homeless. I will try to help in this effort and 
spread the word. 



1317 G Street, NW, Washington, DC 20005 
2.347.2006 202.347.2166 

info@streetsense.or^^^g StreetSense.org 
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Street Papers Announce Digital 
Initiative 

Readers around the world are getting 
more of their news from digital sources. 
And newspapers sold by the homeless 
are trying to keep up with the times. 

A pilot project will enable home¬ 
less vendors to offer their customers 
two options - print or digital - priced 
equally. To retain the crucial vendor- 
buyer contact on the streets, custom¬ 
ers choosing the digital version will buy 
an access card with a QR code, which 
can be scanned or entered onto smart¬ 
phones, tablets or desktop computers. 
The device will then download a digi¬ 
tal edition containing all the content 
from the magazine. With lower produc¬ 
tion costs and print output, the digital 
street paper will increase efficiency. 

The digital scheme is being spon¬ 
sored by the UK-based International 
Network of Street Papers, the trade or¬ 
ganization representing street newspa¬ 
pers around the world. The first paper 
to try the new approach will be The Big 
Issue, published in England, followed 
by Streetwise in Chicago. If success¬ 
ful, the digital technology will be made 
available to all 122 street papers in the 
INSP network. 


INSP Executive Director Lisa Maclean 
believes the content of street papers is 
key to the success of the model, stat¬ 
ing that: 

“Homeless vendors are not selling 
fruit, phones or socks; they’re selling 
news and information. Street papers 
- both in print and digital form - can 
challenge public perceptions of poverty 
and social injustice. With more than 6 
million readers and 12,000 vendors 
globally, they provide a powerful plat¬ 
form for unheard voices. We believe 
this project has the potential to be¬ 
come not only one of the world’s largest 
paid digital media platforms, but one of 
the most important, too.” 

- Street News Service 

City Plan Calls for Removal of 
Low Cost Apartments 

In Alexandria, Va. the city council 
has approved a controversial proposal 
to demolish hundreds of low-end gar¬ 
den apartments in favor of high-den- 
sity development. 

The decision is likely to have rever¬ 
berations at the polls next month, pub¬ 
lic radio station WAMU reported. 

During a recent debate on the Be¬ 
auregard small-area plan, city coun¬ 


cil candidates debated the proposal, 
which critics say would displace thou¬ 
sands of poor and Latino residents along 
the western edge of Shirley Memorial 
Highway, also known as Interstate 395. 

One of the candidates, Democrat 
Boyd Walker, compared the decision to 
the urban renewal movement. “Working 
in the African-American community, I 
have learned that they still call it ‘black 
removal,”’ said Walker. “So what should 
we call what’s happening today? I have 
a suggestion: Latino removal.” 

Vice Mayor Kerry Donley challenged 
the statement. 

“For you to stand up here and say 
that this is Latino removal is absolutely 
ridiculous. You know, I will tell you, you 
are asking us to turn down a plan, well 
that is a guarantee that all that market- 
rate affordable housing will be gone.” 

The city council called for 800 units 
of dedicated affordable housing as part 
of the plan. Yet critics are concerned 
that many residents will be still be dis¬ 
placed in the process. 

During a recent city council forum, 
eight candidates spoke in opposition to 
the plan, while only six supported it. 

The primary is June 12. 

- Bryant L Berganza, Street Sights 


US Health Centers for Poor, 
Uninsured See Ranks Swell 

Twenty million Americans now re¬ 
ceive health care services through 8,500 
community health centers, up from 17 
million four years ago, according to a 
new report issued by the White House. 
.“Those numbers really took a big 
jump,” Mary Wakefield, who heads the 
U.S. Health Resources and Services Ad¬ 
ministration, told reporters in the first 
week of May. “A lot of those folks were 
people who, when they lost their jobs 
early on, lost their coverage.” 

The Obama Administration said 
health centers were able to accommo¬ 
date larger numbers of patients thanks 
to funding provided by the president’s 
embattled health care reform law and 
economic stimulus efforts. 

The White House report, the latest 
in a series of government releases, ap¬ 
peared to be timed to underscore the 
value of health care reform as the U.S. 
Supreme Court deliberates the future of 
the law known as the Patient Protection 
and Affordable Care Act. 

- David Morgan, Reuters 



I want to donate: 


$100 


$300 


$500 


$1,000 


$1,500 


$5,000 


$40 


Provides food for six Writer’s Group meetings. 
Provides office supplies for one month. 

Buys vendor badges for six months. 

Makes significant improvements to the paper. 
Secures space needed for vendor training. 
Prints four issues of the paper. 

Helps build significant organizational capacity. 
Towards whatever is needed the most. 

Directly to vendor 

For a bimonthly subscription (26 issues). 


Please make checks payable to 
"Street Sense" 
and mail to 
1317 G Street NW 
Washington, DC 20005 


Donate online @ www.streetsense.org 


improve their lives 


My info 


Name 


Address 


Email 


Veda was homeless and dealing with a history of drug abuse. Then, more than four 
years ago, a friend referred her to Street Sense. Since becoming a vendor, Veda has 
found a new home and a new lease on life. She says her customers have been very 
supportive. "They talk to me and give me a lot of encouraging words." Veda can 
often be found singing and selling her papers on the corner of G and 13th streets. 


















Data taken from the 2012 Homeless Point-In-Time Count results, supplied by the 
Washington Metropolitan Area Council of Governments. 
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Suburban Communities: Hidden 



By Mary Otto 

Editor 

“Homeless in Metropolitan Washing¬ 
ton,” the newly released report on the 
region’s 12th annual homeless count, 
provides a look at the rising number of 
men, women and children living in the 
shelters, parks and abandoned buildings 
of the nation’s capital. 

But the report, prepared by the Met¬ 
ropolitan Washington Council of Gov¬ 
ernments (COG) also provides a yearly 
reminder of homelessness as it endures 
beyond the city’s borders, in Washing¬ 
ton’s suburbs, some of America’s rich¬ 
est communities. 

Throughout the region, 11,830 home¬ 
less people were included in this year’s 
count, a slight decrease from last year. 
The district accounted for more than 
half of them: a total of 6,954, up 6 per¬ 
cent since last year. 

Another 4,876 people were counted 
in the suburbs, roughly 9 percent less 
than in 2011. Virginia’s Fairfax County, 
which claims a median household in¬ 
come of more than $104,000, reported 
1,534 homeless residents this year, a 
slight decrease from 2011. But Loudon 
County, Va., which is even wealthier, 
claimed 164 homeless people, up eight 
individuals from the previous year. 

In Alexandria, Va., where the 352 
homeless people counted represented 


a 15 percent reduction from 2011, one 
official suggested that efforts targeted 
at moving people from shelters into af¬ 
fordable apartments had an impact (see 
facing page). 

Rapid rehousing initiatives, which 
prevent homelessness or quickly address 
it, were credited with helping alleviate 
homelessness in other jurisdictions as 
well. Ongoing efforts to place chroni¬ 
cally homeless people in permanent 
supportive housing helped slow the 
growth of homelessness in the district 
and helped reduce numbers in the re¬ 
gion as a whole, the report found. 

Throughout the region, 8,657 formerly 
homeless people were counted as living 
in permanent supportive housing. Such 
programs focus on moving individuals out 
of emergency shelters and into stable 
housing where they may begin to address 
the problems underlying their homeless¬ 
ness. According to the 2012 report, the 
majority of the region’s homeless people 
suffer from traumas and crises including 
domestic violence, chronic health prob¬ 
lems, physical disabilities, substance 
abuse and severe mental illness. 

A chart indicating the steady move¬ 
ment of vulnerable homeless people 
into permanent supportive housing 
represents a bright spot in this year’s 
report, according to Michael Ferrell, 
chairman of COG’s Homeless Services 
and Planning Committee. 

“This particu¬ 
lar slide gives me 
the greatest hope 
and the greatest 
optimism,” Ferrell 
said at a recent 
Powerpoint pre¬ 
sentation of this 
year’s findings. 

In Montgomery 
County, Md., where 
981 homeless peo¬ 
ple were counted 
in 2012, permanent 
supportive hous¬ 
ing programs were 
largely responsible 
for the 13 percent 
decline in home¬ 
lessness over the 
past year, accord¬ 
ing to the report. 


The number of single homeless people 
in Montgomery County was down signifi¬ 
cantly as a result of such programs. 

Yet the Montgomery County figures 
also reflected another trend seen re¬ 
gionally and nationwide: an increase in 
family homelessness. Throughout the 
Washington region, 1,765 families were 
counted this year, an increase of 5.5 
percent over 2011. 

In Montgomery County, 69 families 
were in emergency shelter, up from 55 
in 2011. 

In neighboring Frederick County, 
Md., which includes both suburban and 
large rural areas, a total of 285 home¬ 
less people were counted, up five indi¬ 
viduals from 2011. The total included 
74 children. 

“The idea of homeless kids in our 
school system. It just troubles me terri¬ 
bly, and I don’t think that we are differ¬ 
ent from other jurisdictions,” Frederick 
County Commissioner David Gray said at 
the May 15 COG meeting where the full 
report was presented. 

In all, 3,388 homeless children and 
youths were included in this year’s re¬ 
gional count, two percent more than 
in 2011. Many, but not all, of their par¬ 
ents were working. Homeless parents 
were far more likely to have jobs in the 


suburbs than in the city itself. 

In the district, where new efforts are 
under way to move homeless parents 
from welfare into job training or work, 
only 17 percent of adults in homeless 
families were working, according to 
data collected for the 2012 count. 

In sharp contrast, at least half of all 
homeless adults in families in most of 
the suburban jurisdictions were em¬ 
ployed. In Virginia’s Loudon, Arling¬ 
ton and Prince William counties, more 
than 60 percent of adults in homeless 
families had jobs. In Alexandria, 86 
percent of adults in homeless families 
were working, according to the report. 
The majority reported gross monthly in¬ 
comes of over $1,000 a month. 

Yet such earnings are often insufficient 
to pay costly area rents. A lack of afford¬ 
able housing continues to contribute to 
homelessness and slow efforts to alleviate 
it throughout the region, Ferrell said. 

“One of the most profound observa¬ 
tions I’ve been able to make in review¬ 
ing all the data: 85 percent of homeless 
families in the district are on public as¬ 
sistance,” Ferrell said. “But in some 
suburban jurisdictions, nearly that same 
percentage are working. They fall into 
the category of the working poor.” 
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Alexandrian Shelter 
Struggles with Afford¬ 
able Housing 

By Laura Lindskov Jensen 

Volunteer 

With its quaint brick-paved streets, 
historic buildings and gracious gardens, 
Alexandria, Virginia, offers visitors and 
residents a welcome respite from the 
bustle of nearby Washington, D.C. But 
look closer, and you find some of the 
harsher realities of life in Alexandria too. 

Tucked behind the blooming crepe 
myrtle on North Henry Street is one of 
Northern Virginia’s largest homeless 
shelters. With 80 residential beds and a 
winter emergency shelter program, Car¬ 
penter’s Shelter offers a haven from the 
struggles of survival in a wealthy suburb. 

Even in a beautiful city such as Al¬ 
exandria, there are people who are 
fleeing abuse or fighting to overcome 
mental illness or addiction. Some of 
them are homeless. There are also peo¬ 
ple who are homeless simply because 
they cannot manage to earn enough to 
rent a place to live. Of the 352 home¬ 
less people in Alexandria included in the 


2012 Point-in-Time Count of Homeless 
Presons in the Metropolitan Washington 
Region (see accompanying story) 40 per¬ 
cent of homeless single men and wom¬ 
en and 86 percent of homeless parents 
were working. 

“Some have a job, they take care of 
their finances, look out for their chil¬ 
dren, everything is in place, but they’ve 
got nowhere to live, said Kelly Andreae, 
the director of development at Carpen¬ 
ter’s Shelter. “Affordable housing is 
what we really struggle with.” 

Carpenter’s Shelter helps more than 
one thousand men, woman and children 
every year, offering everything from beds 
to guidance, education and life-skills 
training. Each new resident at the shelter 
is assigned to a caseworker and required 
to participate in evening programs. The 
organization says that 90 percent of the 
residents who complete the program do 
not end up back on the street. 

Part of the program’s success is tied 
to helping homeless residents hone 
their skills so they can earn more mon¬ 
ey, moving from minimum wage jobs to 
living wage jobs. 

But challenges remain. The 2012 
Point-in-Time count found an increase in 
the number of homeless adults employed 


in Alexandria over the past year, but a 
decline in their gross monthly incomes. 

While most of the working homeless 
claimed monthly earnings of $1,000 a 
month or more, they fell short of what 
they needed to afford housing, the sur¬ 
vey found. 

In Alexandria, as in many other subur¬ 
ban areas, families face particular diffi¬ 
culties. Apartments with more than one 
bedroom can be especially hard to find 
at an affordable price.The fair market 
rent for a modest modest two-bedroom 
apartment in Virginia is $1,054 accord¬ 
ing to the Out of Reach 2012 report pub¬ 
lished by the nonprofit made by National 
Low Income Housing Coalition. 

To be able to afford such an apartment 
without paying more than 30 percent of 
income on housing, a household must 
earn $3,512 monthly. The salary works 
out to an hourly wage of $20.26, far more 
than Virginia’s minimum wage of $7.25. 

Facing such challenges, families 
tend to stay longer at Carpenter’s Shel¬ 
ter than single men and women. Most 
homeless families remain at the shelter 
from six to nine months. 

All that being said, the 2012 annual 
homeless count did show evidence that 
the work being done to address home¬ 


lessness in Alexandria may be having an 
impact. The city’s homeless population 
declined from 416 in 2011 to 352 in 2012. 

The reduction was largely due to 
efforts to link homeless people with 
sources of affordable housing, thanks 
in part to the efforts of two housing lo¬ 
cator staffers working with Carpenter’s 
residents and other emergency shelter 
clients in the city. 

“We have tied them to people that 
could help them get housing,” said 
Carpenter’s Shelter director Lissette 
S. Bishins. 

But without a steady supply of addi¬ 
tional low-cost units, Bishins said, she 
doubted that Alexandria will be able to 
fully address its homeless problem. 

To make her point, she quoted from 
the 2012 Point-in-Time count: 

“With anticipated future loss of af¬ 
fordable housing due to development, 
the numbers of persons experiencing 
homelessness could remain stagnant, 
but is likely to increase without deep 
subsidies, case management services, 
and continued prevention and rapid re¬ 
housing assistance,” she read. 

Then she added: “That is exactly how 
I would put it.” 


Keeping a Life on 
Track in Alexandria 



By Laura Lindskov Jensen 

Volunteer 

Last Christmas Eve, Deborah Wade, 
58, was left broken-hearted by her hus¬ 
band. She was also left with rent and 
bills she could not pay. By January 12, 
the new life she had worked so hard to 
build had crumbled away. 

Evicted from her apartment, she 
found herself homeless. 

It was then that she came to Carpen¬ 
ter’s Shelter. 


Wade arrived in Alexandria three 
years before with a dream and a plan 
to start over. She had years of prison 
behind her and decades of addiction. 
She had lived on the streets of Roanoke, 
VA. It was a cycle of misery that she 
said had begun for her at 13, when she 
sought out drugs to try to cope with the 
trauma of childhood abuse. 

When she moved to Alexandria she 
had made dramatic changes. She had a 
job and an apartment. 

Wade said things started to fall apart 
when she learned her husband was us¬ 
ing drugs. 

“I tried to pay the bills, tried to help 
him out, but he just was not ready to 
change his life,” Wade said. 

Wade said that her time in prison of¬ 
fered her a chance to break her own 
addiction and learn to love herself. She 
gave special credit to a program called 
Women of Empowerment. 

The teacher started the program with 
words that struck her heart: 


“Let me ask you a question: Don’t 
you know you are the most important 
person in your own life?” 

“Every day she would come in and 
say that,” Wade remembered. “And 
then I began saying that to myself.” 

When Wade left prison in 2009 she 
promised herself, that she would never 
go back. 

She found a transitional housing pro¬ 
gram, she got a job in the Salvation 
Army’s thrift store. Everything was go¬ 
ing according to her plans. Finding love 
threatened to derail her life. 

“Living in the streets I never expe¬ 
rienced love... and when I fell in love 
with this man, and he then left me, I 
was devastated,” Wade said. Through 
all the pain, she has managed to stay 
sober, and hang onto her job. 

“I don’t want to go backwards - I 
want to continue this patch, but be¬ 
lieve me, I have done the pros and cons 
to make the right decision, and I have 
chosen me,” Wade said. “Cause I am 


the most important person in my life.” 

Wade said Carpenter’s Shelter has 
helped her stay true to herself. Here 
she has found support and friendship, 
and she has the tranquility to keep on 
working and saving her money. 

Though grateful for everything she 
has found at Carpenter’s Shelter, Wade 
dreams of someday finding a new apart¬ 
ment. She misses the feeling of having 
a place of her own. 

“I miss the privacy, to be able to put 
a key in the door and walk in and shut 
out whatever is out there, open my re¬ 
frigerator, eat whatever I want, take 
off my clothes and sit in my own chair 
and watch TV or listening to my mellow 
music,” she said. 

For now, Wade has a bed at Carpen¬ 
ter’s Shelter and just as importantly, a 
place where she is able to keep evolving 
in a positive way. 

As she said “What better place to do 
it, than here?” 













TAKING THE BUDGET BATTLE TO THE STREETS 




LEFT: Housing advocate Eric Sheptock shares his views with council member Jim 
Graham. RIGHT: Council Chair Kwame Brown addresses protesters. BELOW: March¬ 
ing on E Street NW. 
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WASHINGTON, DC 



HELP PREVENT OVERDOSE DEATHS IN DC 


HAVE YOU EVER BEEN AFRAID TO CALL 911? 

100 people die needlessly every year in DC from accidental drug 
overdoses. Friends and family are often afraid to call 911 for life¬ 
saving assistance because they fear police involvement. 

We are working to save lives by passing DC Council Bill B19-0754, 
the Good Samaritan Overdose Prevention Amendment Act of 2012. 
This law would protect people from arrest for drug-related offenses 
when seeking medical assistance for someone who has overdosed. 


Please share your overdose story with us to help build support for this 
urgently needed law that will help save lives in our community. 


Call 320-634-6324 to leave a voicemail 



or email StopODinDC@gmail.com 



We are 
the Drug 
Policy 
Alliance. 


Supported by the Public Service Grant Commission, a program of 
The George Washington University’s Center for Civic Engagement and Public Service. 



By Brandon Caudill & Mary Otto 

Street Sense 

In the days before the city council 
vote on the district’s budget for fis¬ 
cal year 2013, advocates for the poor 
and homeless mobilized to make their 
voices heard. 

Escorted by police, armed with signs, 
a bullhorn and plenty of passion, dozens 
of them trekked for more than a mile 
along E Street on May 10, carrying the 
message that lives depended upon the 
affordable housing, welfare and shelter 
programs slated for cuts under the bud¬ 
get proposed by Mayor Vincent Gray. 

“People will die,” warned one of the 
marchers, Claudette Bethea. 

When they reached the Wilson Build¬ 
ing, they were joined by additional 
advocates. Together, they thronged 
the halls outside city council offices, 
confronted council members and de¬ 
manded the restoration of funds for 
anti-poverty initiatives. 

“We are working as hard as we 
can,” council chair Kwame Brown as¬ 
sured them. 

“It’s going to be a little tougher this 
year, but we’re going to try to find the 
money again.” 

The advocates kept up the pressure. 

On May 15, when Brown and other 
members of the council gathered to 
vote on the Fiscal Year 2013 Budget Re¬ 
quest Act, they faced a hearing room 
crowded with men and women wearing 
bright yellow “Housing for All” t-shirts, 
and carrying pink “Support Our Safety 
Net” signs. 

When the votes were cast, the ad¬ 
vocates had reason to celebrate. The 
council found money to restore $18 mil¬ 
lion of the $20 million cut by the mayor 
from the Housing Production Trust Fund. 
The fund, which advocates have cred¬ 
ited with creating more than 7,000 units 
of affordable housing over the past de¬ 
cade, was already foundering from deep 
cuts made in Fiscal Year 2012. The pro¬ 
gram’s supporters contended that new 
spending was needed to help make up 
for the loss of an estimated 20,000 units 
of low-cost housing lost to development 


and gentrification in recent years. The 
council agreed, redirecting money from 
the sale of city-owned property to help 
sustain the fund. 

The council also added $4 million to 
the city’s Local Rent Supplement Pro¬ 
gram, funding that would help “ 250 fam¬ 
ilies transition out of homeless shelters” 
and into affordable apartments, accord¬ 
ing to council member Michael A Brown. 

Yet advocates have not gotten every¬ 
thing they asked for. In the days leading 
up to the council’s final June 5 vote on 
the Fiscal Year 2013 Budget Support Act, 
they plan to continue to fight for the 
restoration of $7 million in lost federal 
funds for homeless programs. 

Without the money, city officials 
have warned that emergency shelters 
for men and women might be shuttered 
during the warmer months of the year. 

“If homeless services funding is 
not restored, it will be catastroph¬ 
ic,” homeless advocate Eric Sheptock 
warned. “There will be hundreds more 
homeless people in the streets”. 

City council member Jim Graham, 
who chairs the human services commit¬ 
tee, has made similar predictions. He 
said he has had “very strong assuranc¬ 
es” the money will ultimately be found. 
He is more worried about cuts to the 
city’s welfare program. 

Graham has so far failed to find the 
votes to amend the current policy of 
sanctioning families who have remained 
on the city’s welfare rolls beyond a 
60-month time limit. 

Additional benefit cuts are scheduled 
to go into place this fall, saving the city 
$5.65 million. But Graham predicts that 
in the long term, the estimated 11,000 
children living in the 7,000 families af¬ 
fected by the sanctions will bear the 
burden of the cuts. 

Graham said he will continue to press 
for legislation to restore and extend 
Temporary Assistance for Needy Family 
benefits to allow time for a new city ini¬ 
tiative to help vulnerable families move 
from welfare to work. 

“I’m going to persist if nothing else,” 
Graham said. “I’m going to raise it at 
the next meeting.” 
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Serving homeless young mothers, pregnant youth 



This mural in the hall of Olaiya's Cradle depicts stylized scenes of young motherhood. 

PHOTO BY HANNAH TRAVERSE 


By Hannah Traverse 

Editorial Intern 

There’s nothing easy about getting 
pregnant as an unmarried 18-year-old, 
especially if you’re homeless. On top of 
hormonal and physical changes, young 
mothers often have to juggle work and 
school, as well as the changed plans and 
strained relationships that sometimes 
accompany unexpected pregnancies. 
For young mothers in the district expe¬ 
riencing homelessness or unstable living 
conditions, the Olaiya’s Cradle program 
can offer hope. 

Olaiya’s Cradle, funded by the De¬ 
partment of Housing and Urban De¬ 
velopment, is an independent living 
program for young mothers between 
the ages of 18 and 21. Olaiya’s Cradle 
can accommodate five young mothers 
and their children at the program’s fa¬ 
cility located near the Eastern Market 
Metro stop. 

“A lot of the residents come from un¬ 
stable homes. It could either be a level 
of abuse, homelessness, evictions, is¬ 
sues with the primary caregiver of the 
young mother, or arguments that led to 
them being kicked out of the home,” 
said DeAnna McCall, program manager 
at Olaiya’s Cradle. “Sometimes it’s just 
basic homelessness. We had one poten¬ 
tial resident who was actually living out 
of a 24-hour McDonald’s.” 

Beyond providing a safe place 
to live, Olaiya’s Cradle offers case 
management and a supportive envi¬ 
ronment. The program employs two 
primary counselors, two overnight 
counselors and two weekend counsel¬ 
ors. Each young mother is assigned a 
primary counselor who helps her apply 
for various types of aid - such as the 
Temporary Assistance for Needy Fami¬ 
lies (TANF) program and Medicaid- and 
helps her identify goals she can work 
toward during her stay in the program. 
Many residents hope to earn their high 
school diploma or GED, enter either 
a higher education program or a job¬ 
training program. 

Olaiya’s Cradle is addressing an un¬ 
derserved need. But with just five beds, 
it can only do so much. To enter the 
program, potential residents must ei¬ 
ther be in the third trimester of their 
pregnancy or only have one child under 
the age of two, in addition to satisfying 


the 18-21 age requirement. According 
to McCall, even with these specifica¬ 
tions the program maintains a waiting 
list of at least 50 young women. That’s 
50 young mothers who are homeless, 
at risk of becoming homeless, or are in 
unhealthy living situations. 

“We get, on average, two to four 
calls a day for persons to be placed 
on the waiting list,” said McCall. “And 
that’s not including those persons who 
have called who aren’t eligible for the 
program, who might have more than 
one child.” 

McCall said she has seen an increased 
need for the Olaiya’s Cradle program. 
The Virginia Williams Family Resource 
Center, a facility in Northeast offer¬ 
ing emergency shelter for families, is 
mainly a hypothermia season option. As 
McCall said, “unless the temperature 
drops below 32 degrees, they will not 
allow anyone in unless it’s a complete, 
imminent, dire, homelessness situa¬ 
tion.” Because the district experienced 
a relatively mild 2011-2012 winter sea¬ 
son, many families have been left with 
nowhere to go. 

“I remember before I transitioned 
into this position, I had to make a re¬ 
port to child protective services for 
neglect because my client was staying 
in her car with her child,” said McCall. 
“It’s backwards.” 

Olaiya’s Cradle falls under Sasha 
Bruce Youthwork, an organization that 
addresses youth homelessness in the 
district through various programs. The 
three-bedroom Olaiya’s Cradle facility, 
located above the 8th Street Sasha Bruce 
offices, enables the most senior mother 
in the program to have a private room 
for herself and her child, while the other 
mothers and children share bedrooms. 

The site also offers a common liv¬ 
ing room, a computer room and a large 
kitchen. The residents, who are assigned 
chores on a rotating basis, work to keep 
the site clean and organized. They also 
sometimes work together to take care of 
each other’s children. 

“We’ve been really fortunate with 
this batch of young women. They’ve 
been very good...The oldest resident, 
she just possess this natural leadership 
quality about her and so she’s actu¬ 
ally assisted the other residents with 
watching their children if they have to 
run out to the store real quick,” McCall 


said, “...it’s pretty supportive. Not too 
many arguments.” 

During the day, while the mothers 
are at work or school, their children 
are placed in daycare or left with fam¬ 
ily members. Olaiya’s Cradle counselors 
are available to walk residents through 
the process of finding an appropriate 
daycare facility. 

Olaiya’s Cradle residents can stay in 
the program for up to 18 months, but 
most stay for about nine months, Mc¬ 
Call said. No mother has stayed for the 
maximum 18 months. During their stay 
in the program, the residents move 
through six different levels. They be¬ 
gin with orientation, which lasts for 30 
days. During this period, the resident is 
not allowed to leave the facility on the 
weekends (except for religious services) 
and must be back at the site by 8 p.m. 
The other five levels, each lasting for 
about three months, come with progres¬ 
sively more lenient curfews, as well as 
passes to leave the facility for the day, 
for the night or for the weekend. 

Residents usually leave the facility by 
9 a.m. and start returning between 7:30 
p.m. and 10 p.m. Though curfew for 
most levels of the program is 9 p.m., 
residents receive exceptions if their job 
requires them to stay late. All residents 
in level one and above are expected to 
have a job and pay rent. Employed resi¬ 
dents pay 30 percent of their income, 
while those receiving TANF pay 10 per¬ 
cent of their income. 

“The beautiful thing about that is 
that the money that you pay goes into 


a savings account. McCall said, “When 
you leave the program, you get back all 
the money that you saved.” 

When mothers leave the program, 
they can go in a number of directions. 
According to Eric Collins, director of 
residential programs at Sasha Bruce, 
Olaiya’s Cradle can help residents find 
affordable housing. Some mothers move 
back in with family members, some find 
their own apartment. One recent gradu¬ 
ate moved in with her boyfriend’s fam- 
ily. 

“A success story would be like the 
two previous residents who decided to 
become roommates and get their own 
apartment together,” McCall said, “...or 
[when] they transition into longer term 
transitional housing, or a permanent 
housing program.” 

The hope is that mothers who leave 
the program will have gained the life 
skills and confidence to deal with the 
general challenges of motherhood, 
and the particular challenges faced by 
young, single mothers. 

“This program is needed because it 
can really provide structure and sup¬ 
port to these young mothers, especial¬ 
ly since their experience may not have 
given them an opportunity to really see 
what a loving and supportive environ¬ 
ment looks like,” McCall said. “We’re 
just really challenging how they may 
see different things, and letting them 
know that their voice has been heard 
and that their opinion matters and that 
they’re valued.” 
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From Living on the Street to 


By Laura Lindskov Jensen 

Volunteer 

“He’s the best baby I’ve ever seen. 
There is no crying and he is smiling 
when he is sleeping,” vendor Michael 
Pennycook said proudly when he came 
into the Street Sense office a few weeks 
ago, showing pictures on his phone of 
his newborn son. 

On April 14, his son Michael Junior 
was born, a real Street Sense baby. 
Months before, the news of Mike’s girl¬ 
friend’s pregnancy had prompted a list 
of preparations. At that time, Mike and 
Amber lived in her father’s house, but 
when Mike found out about Michael Ju¬ 
nior he felt the three of them needed a 
place of their own. 

“I’m a very independent person, so 
when the opportunity came up I did what 
I had to do. Plus, I haven’t had my own 
place in four years,” Mike explained. 

Though Mike had been struggling with 
homelessness for years, Michael Junior 
has a real home. 

Looking for an Apartment and 
Good Advice 

Today Michael Junior and his par¬ 
ents live in a three-bedroom basement 
apartment in a yellow wooden house in 
Silver Spring. The front yard has roses 
and the nice, quiet neighborhood is 
close to the family. 

The apartment is not the only thing 
that stood there ready for Michael Ju¬ 
nior when he was brought home from 
the hospital. For months, Mike has re¬ 
searched what a baby needs, asking 
people he knew he could trust when it 
came to taking care of children, includ¬ 
ing his aunt. He had gathered baby sup¬ 
plies from churches and had attended 
a parenting class, so he knew how to 
father his son. 

Unlike his Parents, 
Michael Will be There 

Mike doesn’t remember his parents, 
nor does he know what happened to 
them. When Mike looks back he remem¬ 
bers living at his grandparents’ house. 
After his grandmother died from a heart 
attack, he moved in with his great aunt 
and uncle - all relatives Mike speaks 


fondly of, and people who have shown 
Mike how to raise a child. Not having 
known his own parents has, in a way, 
helped Mike prepare for fatherhood. 

“I’ve always told myself that if I had 
a kid, I would always be there... I don’t 
want him to experience not having par¬ 
ents,” Mike said firmly. 

Raising a Karate Kid with 
an Interest in Fishing 

Even though the first few weeks have 
been hectic, Mike has already thought 
about the time when his son gets older, 
and he has already thought of what kind 
of hobbies he would like Michael Junior 
to have: karate, basketball and fish¬ 


ing. As for the explanation for the tight 
schedules his son will have in the future 
Mike said “you can easily get into wrong 
company. I won’t be strict, I just want to 
keep him motivated.” 

Mike’s friends have already asked 
him when he will take his son fishing, 
and even though Michael Junior is only 
around one month old, Mike has already 
planned for when that will happen. 

“When he is five years old,” he said. 
“I started fishing when I was five. My un¬ 
cle took me. I remember it as if it was 
yesterday. There was an atmosphere 
that not many people get to explore.” 


Not Much Time for Street Sense 
at the Time 

At the moment, there is not much 
time for Mike to go fishing. There is not 
much time for selling the paper either, 
because every waking hour he is look¬ 
ing out for his girlfriend and their son. 
That is why Mike is planning on finding 
a babysitter very soon, and when that 
happens you will again regularly find 
him selling papers around the corner 
of Friendship Heights Station or at the 
Dupont Farmers Market on Sundays on 
a regular basis. 



Michael Junior weighed 7 pounds and was 21 inches at birth. 
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BARNEY & CLYDE IS A COMIC STRIP ABOUT AN UNLIKELY FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN A HOMELESS MAN AND A TYCOON. IT'S ABOUT OUR MODERN, POLARIZED ECONOMY OF HAVES AND HAVE-NOTS. IT RE-EXAMINES TRADITIONAL MEASURES OF SUCCESS, 
FAILURE, AND THE NATURE OF HAPPINESS. 


BARNEY 
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In 1883 the U.S. Mint 
came out with 3 new 
nickel. It was about 
tine size o£ a 
dollar gold piece. 


o 


But \\e was acquitted because 
he was a dea^ mute. Since 
he'4 never said a word,he 
never actually lied • 



A guy named Josh Tatum 
noticed that H didn't say 
"cents" on it. Just had a 
Big V on the back. 



So 3osh plated them in a 

gold color and started 
using them in stores. -He 
only bou^nt things worth 
less than a nickel. 


Careless Qalespeopie 
would give him dnange 
-W $ 5. -He made a 
fortune! Lveotually he 
was arrested. 


Thus was born the 

expression, "^ust joshing 

You." 
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GLARPH THE POSTULATIN’ SHARK #3: 

GLARPH IS PUT ON HOLD 

By Chris Shaw 

"The Cowboy Poet" 



KLEVER’S COMICS #12: FOCUS 

By Chino Dean 

Vendor 
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Street Soccer 


By Ken Belkosky 

Vendor 

Well, it’s that 
time of year. 

Street Soccer 
is starting up. 

The Arlington Ti¬ 
gers, the team I 
started, has be¬ 
gun practicing at 
Jenny Dean Park 
near the Arling¬ 
ton food bank and A-Span. The team 
is gearing up for the Street Soccer USA 
Cup in July. The tournament will be 
held in New York this summer, after be¬ 
ing hosted in the district for the past 


six years. Cities bid to host the cup - it 
looks like DC lost for once. 

The Tigers plan to help represent the 
DC metro area, and will need support 
from our fans to get to New York. Please 
send any donations you can to A-SPAN. 
org and mention Street Soccer. 

I have some bad news, but more good 
news. Many readers have been worried 
about me and my leg (which has a nerve 
that has been giving me nothing but 
pain and trouble - compounding other 
health conditions). I haven’t been able 
to practice with the team this year be¬ 
cause of it. My leg is fine now, after hav¬ 


ing a nerve blocker put in, but I have to 
take it slow. I would love to thank all the 
readers for all your prayers. 

I’m glad that I have an official vol¬ 
unteer position in the office that will 
keep me off my feet some, and will 
work as a vendor three days a week. 
That’s part of the good news. After my 
last nervous breakdown I was recom¬ 
mended to attend a day treatment that 
will start soon. 

If I eventually have to retire from the 
paper, I hope you will all help the new 
Dupont vendor as you have done for me. 
Thank You. 



Don't Ask, Don't Tell... Until 2013 


By Jeffery McNeil 

Vendor 

President 
Obama’s evolution 
on gay marriage 
has created a fire¬ 
storm of outrage 
among many in 
the religious com¬ 
munity. However, 

I wonder about 
organizations that are against marriage 
equality. Is their contempt for homosexu¬ 
ality based on morality or hypocrisy? 

Growing up in the black church made 
me cynical when it comes to those who 
object to homosexuality based on their 
theology. Many pastors who condemn 
homosexuals from the pulpit have been 
caught with their pants down, and many 
politicians and moralists who condemn 
gays are later caught on K Street solic¬ 
iting men for sex. I believe sexual mo¬ 
rality based on religious principle is a 
safe haven for hypocrites. I could write 
a book on the many thugs I’ve met in 
shelters who profess their deep love for 
Christ and tell gay jokes, but then drop 
the soap behind closed doors. 

I have sat through many sermons 
where pastors gave a fiery speech con¬ 
demning homosexuality, then asked 
their congregation - even those every¬ 
one knows to be gay — for money. The 
Catholic Church is one of the most hyp¬ 


ocritical places, where pastors dispute 
gay marriage and condemn contracep¬ 
tion, and later we learn they have been 
caught in a scandal with a young boy or 
a pregnant parishioner. While religious 
organizations puritanically interpret the 
Bible quote from Deuteronomy regard¬ 
ing homosexuality, they never seem to 
get another important line in the scrip¬ 
ture: “Let he who is without sin, cast 
the first stone.” 

I also struggle with gay marriage. I 
believe in traditional marriage, but I 
sympathize with advocates of marriage 
equality. Like Obama, my views on gay 
marriage are evolving. But as someone 
who is both black and Cherokee Indian, 

I understand how religion can be used 
to justify persecution and bigotry. 

Discussing sex is a minefield. You 
need to tread lightly, or it will blow up 
in your face. My credo is, “Judge not 
lest ye be judged.” Politically, I believe 
gays should be allowed to marry and 
have the same privileges as straight 
couples, like hospital visitation rights 
and adopting children. I disagree with 
religious groups who oppose this. There 
is no evidence that straight couples 
make better parents than gay couples. 

I am more comfortable with gay lefties 
parenting than I am with right-wing nut- 
jobs procreating. 


My struggle with homosexuality is 
with the movement. The movement 
can be just as extreme and single-issue- 
focused as the right-wingers who resist 
it. My concern is that their agenda is 
sidetracking progress on other impor¬ 
tant issues like wages, jobs and social 
programs for the poor. I don’t care for 
black activists who inject race in every 
conversation, nor do I care for gay ac¬ 
tivists like Rachel Maddow who inject 
gay rights into everything. 

One reason I am reluctant to cam¬ 
paign for President Obama is gay extrem¬ 
ists like Lady Gaga and Elton John are 
turning the Democratic party into the 
Village People. I am not against gays; I 
just feel that the flamboyant ones are 
a little too much. I think the pressure 
they have put on our president for this is 
endangering his reelection effort. 

I understand that gay Americans 
want full rights. But they shouldn’t 
push the envelope until Obama wins 
re-election. I fear this galvanized evan¬ 
gelicals and divided Obama’s support¬ 
ers. We need him to win reelection for 
a variety of reasons, only one of which 
is gay rights. 

I’m comfortable Obama supports gay 
marriage, but I wish he had kept that in 
the closet until after the election. 



Talent 

By Phillip Black 

Vendor ; The "Cat in the Hat" 


Everyone 
living today 
has a special 
talent. The 
god of yours 
and my under¬ 
standing gives 
us that talent 
to make it in 
the world. But 
we as a whole 
must use our talents to help each oth¬ 
er. Talent is wasted when you keep it 
for yourself and do not share or care 
for other people. With the economy 
the way it is, high gas prices, and peo¬ 
ple unable to pay their bills, a lot of 
people’s talent gets wasted just wor¬ 
rying about things they can’t control. 
Many times, we don’t realize all of 
the talents we have. 

What I know, you might not. And 
what you don’t know, someone else 
probably does. If the world came to¬ 
gether to share the talents that we 
possess, we’d be better off. Remem¬ 
ber that what you’re really good at, 
I’m not, and vice-versa. Our talents 
together can make us more produc¬ 
tive and in control so we can live in 
a better society. Our talent would 
not get lost in the goings-on of this 
world. The best talent in the whole 
world is to always help one another, 
and everyone has a bit of that talent. 




Spring got 

your dog 
bouncing 
off the 
walls? 
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Nina 

the Detective 

& the Revealing Photos 






By Ivory Wilson 

Vendor 

The story so far: Nina arrested a no¬ 
torious gangster, Fitz O’Patrick. But 
O’Patrick obtained incriminating pho¬ 
tos of Mayor Richard and used the pho¬ 
tos to blackmail the mayor. The mayor 
told the DA to drop all charges against 
O’Patrick. Captain Newton has just told 
Nina that O’Patrick is going to be free. 

N ina sits in the chair, steaming. 
She is thinking that if she could 
have five minutes alone with 
the mayor she would slap him around 
a bit and get some answers out of him. 
Then she takes some deep breaths and 
reasons that getting mad isn’t going to 
help. Captain Newton sees that Nina is 
about to blow up. He looks her straight 
in the eye and says, “That will be all, 
Detective. I’ll see you in the morning.” 

Nina gets up from her chair and says, 
“Yes, sir, Captain.” She walks out of 
the office and heads to her car. Cap¬ 
tain Newton waits until Nina is out of 
the building and then looks down from 
his office window. He watches as Nina 
stomps through the parking lot, ignoring 
the people she is passing. Nina gets into 
her car, cranks up the engine, pulls out 
of the parking lot and pulls up to a red 
light. Waiting for the light to change, 
she revs the engine again and again. 
Captain Newton, watching all of this 
from his office window, thinks to him¬ 
self, “She’s not going to make it. She’s 
going to blow.” 

Just then a police cruiser with two 
officers inside pulls up behind Nina at 
the red light. The light turns green and 


Nina shifts to first, spins the tires and 
roars down the street, leaving rubber 
smoke in the officers’ faces. The officer 
in the driver’s seat tells his partner, “I 
should pull her ass over for those antics 
and give her a ticket.” He drives up be¬ 
hind Nina at the next red light. She revs 
again, spins and roars ahead a second 
time and disappears out of sight. 

“Did you see that?” asks the driving 
officer. 

“I sure did, and that lady just 
earned herself a big time ticket,” says 
his partner. 

“Really? I don’t think I saw anything 
special,” says the driver. They laugh and 
watch Nina drive away. 


/ 


By the time Nina slows down, she is 
ten miles outside the city limits. She 
pulls over, stops the car, and gets out 
on the side of the road. She pulls out 
Harry and starts shooting at the nails in 
the fence posts, swearing at each shot. 

Nina doesn’t know that earlier that 
day Mayor Richard was sitting in the 
cocktail lounge of a fancy downtown 
hotel having a drink alone at the bar. 
Bored and lonely, Mayor Richard looked 
around the lounge and noticed a pretty 
young girl sitting alone a few tables 
away. He asked her if he could buy her 
a drink. Several drinks later, the mayor 


invited her to his room in the hotel. 
Little did he know that his pretty, un¬ 
derage new friend was a mob set up 
that was going to cost him dearly. Up 
in the mayor’s room, the mob had a 
pimp named Nick the Tick hiding un¬ 
der the bed with a camera. When they 
started having sex, Nick crawled from 
under the bed, quietly snapped some 
photos, and ran out of the room. Now 
the mob has all they need to blackmail 
the mayor, big-time. 


To be continued... 


Little did he 
know that 
his pretty, 
underage 
new friend 
was a mob set 
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going to cost 
him dearly. 
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Healing 

By Deana Elder, Vendor 


City Seen 

By James Davis, Vendor 


I spent years feeling inadequate, tears constantly running 
down my face. I prayed that a much more pleasant emotion 
would hurry up and come take the place of these sad emo¬ 
tions and replace them with happy ones. 

I spent years hoping to be that special someone in a special 
someone's eye. Hoping and wishing beat me up so badly in¬ 
side until I almost wanted to die. 

Lonesomeness is not an easy thing to battle especially when 
so many people each day pass you by. 

But, I have received a blessing from the Almighty Himself, 
who sits on that great throne in the sky. 

The lonesomeness is no longer an issue. I am now content, 
deep down inside. 


Tall skyscrapers, alleyways and broken glass, 
protesters' tents scattered on ruined grass. 
Commuter buses zoom by, the suburbanites have arrived; 
cherry blossoms all abloom, see how they've thrived. 
An arch in Chinatown letting shoppers through; 
transit police asking teenagers about their curfew. 
Rowhouses and the gentrifiers on a horseshoe street 
Some search for clubs others a place to eat. 

A waterfront amid rumors of being torn down 
Where will I go to get my seafood now? 
Nightmare on 'M Street, college kids swarm 
long lines for cupcakes, lovers trying to get warm. 
Broken Metro escalator again! life can be so mean 
I think I'll take a cab, I hate this city scene! 


Soul Heaven 

By Veda Simpson, Vendor 


Last night I dreamed I was at a concert in Soul Heaven. Su¬ 
perstars from the past, standing room only, better get there 
fast. All the B— was there that day. Jimi Hendrix had his gui¬ 
tar ready to play. 

Sam Cooke singing "Change Gonna Come," Otis Reddin' 
sang "Sitting on the Dock of the Bay." 

There's a party in Soul Heaven. A superstar affair - sho' wish 

you were there. 

Michael Jackson started singing "Thriller," but he stopped 
to look at the man in the mirror. 

Jr. Walker had his shotgun, gonna shoot 'em before they run. 
Jackie Wilson sang "Lonely Teardrops," Sammy Davis danced 
by the time on the clock. 

I thought I saw Mahalia Jackson, too. Backstage, Elvis Pres¬ 
ley with his blue suede shoes. Don Cornelius M.C. as he said 
"Love, Peace and Soul." 

James Brown did a split to "Mama, come here quick, bring 
me that lickin' stick." 

Luther Vandross: on Earth his house was not a home. 


It started to rain. Nobody left, got wet to the bone. 
Whitney Houston going through the crowd, asking "Where 
do broken hearts go? Because I'll always love you so!" 
There's a party in Soul Heaven. Superstars from the past. 

Get your ticket while they last. 

A1 Jackson was holding the beat, Marvin Gaye sang "Let's 
Get it On." The crowd jumped to its feet. 

When the curtain came up. The Temptations stood as the 
band played. King Curtis blew the "Soul Serenade." 
Nothing there but fans as The Beatles sang "I Wanna Hold 

Your Hand." 

It was getting kinda late. It was time to go. 

Tupac and Biggie Smalls closed the show. 

Pearl Bailey, Duke Ellington, Count Basie and Satchmo. 
It's a party in Soul Heaven. Everybody was having a good time. 
Before the curtains went down, Walter Hawkins said, 
"Thank you. Lord for all you done for me." 

I was blind and could not see. I was having a good time. All 
was chillin' and doing fine. 

In Soul Heaven. 





Pillow Talk 


By Tammy L. Karuza 

Vendor 

One night I slid beneath the covers wracked with sorrow and dread, when an angel 
lay beside me and spoke inside my head: 


"Dry your eyes, child, 

And listen with great care. 

Take a good look at the midnight sky 
And the stars that shine up there. 

They live among the darkness. 

In the shadows of the night, 

Often hidden behind the clouds, 

And yet they shine so bright. 

How many nights you've cried 
Over the pain that you have felt, 

But despite the darkness in your life, 

You must learn to see the light within yourself." 


I 

'4 
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Memorial Day 

By Evelyn Nnam 

Vendor 


Memorial Day is the time for Americans to reconnect with their history 
time and core values by honoring those who gave their lives for such times. 
Memorial Day, which was called Decoration Day, is a day for remembering | 
those who have died in the national services. Memorial Day is a day to re¬ 
member and honor those who fell in battle and wars. Memorial Day is when d 
communities, towns, and the nation come and place flowers and flags on 
the graves of those who have died because of their devotion to this country 
(USA). Many Americans even had parades to honor the people who gave up 1 
their lives for this country. Well in my own belief I think that the whole world | 
should stop what they're doing and honor America's heroes for thinking and 
caring about this country. This special day Memorial Day should be honored B 
everyday for the people who fought very hard and actually loved this country^ 
with all their heart. f 
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ARMOR, PLEASE TARNISH NOT 

By Chris Shaw 

Vendor ; "The Cowboy Poet" 


The noble game of Base Ball, 
is fun except when it is other 
than. 

But, Boring? Never! For a 
scoreless contest 
is for the competitors' clash, 
a long rememb'red Smash! 
Yet Gladiator must eventually 
best 

Bear or Lion, or the Christians 
may rebel or riot. The Lictor 
cannot hold the crowd to 
peace 

solely with Panem, Circenses, 
nor Ben's Hot Chili Half 
Smokies! 

We admit, playin the foe 
on home field advantage in 


Cali, 

was never deemed most jolly. 
The Red loses to these boys 
with ungodly regularity, 
it's nearly regurgitatie 
-This crushing cycle of 
polarity- 

Even the shining young 
Knights 

of these Nats inflight, 
cannot hold their own on the 
road! 

Ergo, our gleaming advantage 
shall fade. But Nats have it 
made. 

E'en in defeat. 

NEVER ARE THEY BORING! 


©2012 KrazyDad.com 










































Service Spotlight: Manna D.C. 
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COMMUNITY SERVICES 




By Jessilyn Justice 

Editorial Intern 

Celebrating 30 years is a huge ac¬ 
complishment, especially for Manna 
D.C. The organization has moved 
from solely providing affordable 
housing, to providing additional 
resources like a home ownership 
training program, a community de¬ 
velopment program, and financial 
literacy training to low and moder¬ 
ate-income families. 

The name harks back to Book of 
Exodus, a blessing from heaven to the 
Hebrews leaving Egypt. The opportu¬ 
nity to own a home is also a blessing, 
Manna says. 

“For a lower-income family, 
achieving homeownership for the 
first time - with all the accompany¬ 
ing benefits and responsibilities that 
entails - is like God providing manna 
from Heaven,” accord ing to a state¬ 
ment by the organization. 

Manna promotes asset-building, 


the revitalization of distressed 
neighborhoods and the preservation 
of ethnic diversity. 

When Manna started in 1982, 
high mortgage rates proved a bar¬ 
rier to low-income family home 
ownership. Throughout its history, 
Manna has seen mortgage rates 
plummet, yet affordable housing 
has continued to dwinde as the 
area has become a coveted residen¬ 
tial destination. 

Like organizations across the 
country, the depressed economy 
has presented challenges. Yet 
Manna has persevered. 

It's core mission has remained fo¬ 
cused on housing. Manna strives to 
make D.C. a place where everyone 
can realize his or her dream through 
faith, hard work, commitment, re¬ 
sources and creativity. 

You can learn more about Manna 
D.C. at www.mannadc.orQ 


DEPARTMENT OF 

MENTAL HEALTH ACCESS HOTLINE 

1-888-7WE HELP (1-888-793-4357) 

SHELTER 

Calvary Women’s Services 
110 Maryland Avenue, NE 
(202) 289-0596 (office) 

(202) 289-2111 (shelter) 
www.calvaryservices.org 

Central Union Mission (Men) 

1350 R Street, NW 

(202) 745-7118, www.missiondc.org 

Open Door Shelter (Women) 

425 2nd Street, NW 
(202) 393-1909 

www.newhopeministriesdc.org/id3.html 

Community of Hope (Family) 

1413 Girard Street, NW 

(202) 232-7356,www.communityofhopedc.org 

Covenant House Washington (Youth) 

2001 Mississippi Avenue, SE 

(202) 610-9600, www.covenanthousedc.org 

John Young Center (Women) 

119 D Street, NW 

(202) 639-8469, www.catholiccharitiesdc.org 


My Sister’s Place 

PO Box 29596, Washington, DC 20017 
(202) 529-5261 (office) 

(202) 529-5991 (24-hour hotline) 

N Street Village (Women) 

1333 N Street, NW 

(202) 939-2060, www.nstreetvillage.org 

Samaritan Inns 
2523 14th St., NW 
(202) 667 - 8831 

http://www.samaritaninns.org/home/ 

New York Ave Shelter (Men 18+) 

1355-57 New York Avenue, NE 
(202) 832-2359 

FOOD 

Charlie’s Place 

1830 Connecticut Avenue, NW 
(202) 232-3066 

www.stmargaretsdc.org/charliesplac 

Church of the Pilgrims (Sundays only) 

2201 P Street, NW 

(202) 387-6612, www.churchofthepilgrims.org 
Thrive DC 

Breakfast served Mon.-Fri., 9:30-11 a.m. Din¬ 
ner for women and children, Mon.-Fri., 3-6 
p.m. 


St. Stephens Parish Church 

1525 Newton St, NW 

(202) 737-9311, www.thrivedc.org 

Food and Friends 
219 Riggs Road, NE 

(202) 269-2277, www.foodandfriends.org 

Miriam’s Kitchen 

2401 Virginia Avenue, NW 

(202) 452-8089, www.miriamskitchen.org 

The Welcome Table 
Church of the Epiphany 
1317 G Street, NW 

(202) 347-2635, http://www.epiphanydc. 
org/ministry/welcometbl.htm 

MEDICAL RESOURCES 

Christ House 

1717 Columbia Road, NW 

(202) 328-1100, www.christhouse.org 

Unity Health Care, Inc. 

3020 14th Street, NW 

(202) 745-4300,www.unityhealthcare.org 

Whitman-Walker Clinic 

1407 S Street, NW 

(202) 797-3500, www.wwc.org 

OUTREACH CENTERS 

Bread for the City 

1525 Seventh Street, NW 

(202) 265-2400 

1640 Good Hope Road, SE 

(202) 561-8587, www.breadforthecity.org 

Community Council for the Homeless at 
Friendship Place 
4713 Wisconsin Avenue NW 
(202) 364-1419, www.cchfp.org 

Bethany Women’s Center 
1333 N Street, NW 

(202) 939-2060, www.nstreetvillage.org 

Father McKenna Center 
19 Eye Street, NW 
(202) 842-1112 

Friendship House 
619 D Street, SE 

(202) 675-9050, www.friendshiphouse.net 

Georgetown Ministry Center 
1041 Wisconsin Avenue, NW 
(202) 338-8301 

www.georgetownministrycenter.org 


Martha’s Table 

2114 14th Street, NW 

(202) 328-6608, www.marthastable.org 

Rachel’s Women’s Center 

1222 11th Street, NW 

(202) 682-1005, www.ccdsd.org/howorwc.php 

Sasha Bruce Youthwork 
741 8th Street, SE 

(202) 675-9340, www.sashabruce.org 

So Others Might Eat (SOME) 

71 “0” Street, NW 

(202) 797-8806; www.some.org 

ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 

Academy of Hope GED Center 
601 Edgewood Street, NE 
(202) 269-6623, www.aohdc.org 

Catholic Community Services 

924 G Street, NW 

(202) 772-4300, www.ccs-dc.org 

D.C. Coalition for the Homeless 
1234 Massachusetts Ave., NW 
(202) 347-8870, www.dccfh.org 

Community Family Life Services 

305 E Street, NW 

(202) 347-0511, www.cflsdc.org 

Foundry Methodist Church 

1500 16th Street, NW 

(202) 332-4010, www.foundryumc.org 

Gospel Rescue Ministries (Men) 

810 5th Street, NW 

(202) 842-1731, www.grm.org 

Hermano Pedro Day Center 
3211 Sacred Heart Way, NW 
(202) 332-2874 

www.ccs-dc.org/find/services/ 

JHP, Inc. 

425 2nd Street, NW 

(202) 544-9126, www.jobshavepriority.org 

Samaritan Ministry 

1345 U Street, SE 

1516 Hamilton Street, NW 

(202) 889-7702, www.samaritanministry.org 


SHELTER HOTLINE: 
1 - 800 - 535-7252 
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will be remembered 

Smith passed away on Saturday, May 12 after 
working with Street Sense for 4 years. 



Smith was among the speakers at the National Coalition for 
the Homeless "Bring America Home" pannel 

PHOTO COURTESY OF NATIONAL COALITION FOR THE HOMELESS 


Smith (right) spends time with Jake Ashford (left), a Street Sense vendor. Smith 
always got along well with the vendors and was friends with many of them. 

PHTOTO BY TED HENSON 


By Ted Henson 

Volunteer 

When I think of Jesse Smith, Jr., I 
think of a man who was always smiling. 
He was one of the most positive, good- 
natured and good-humored individuals 
whom I have encountered since starting 
Street Sense. 


Jesse came to Street Sense as an 
AmeriCorps Vista and the first full-time 
Vendor Manager. He excelled in this 
role, which was difficult to fill for years. 

Vendors loved Jesse. He was the type 
of guy who would give freely his time 
and make any person, especially those 
experiencing homelessness, feel valued 
and like they had been listened to and 


moving truck and help us move into our 
first home. In fact, several Street Sense 
vendors helped us move in. I felt very 
honored that people who had struggled 
at times with their own housing situa¬ 
tion were willing to help us with ours. 

We took a lunch break in the backyard, 
and all of our friends and family who had 
been helping ate lunch together. Jesse 
asked me why we decided to move to 
Langdon Park. I replied that we liked the 
Brookland area but couldn’t really af¬ 
ford it, or many other parts of D.C. at 
the time, and that we were committed 
to living and building community in D.C.. 
He looked at me, shook his head and re¬ 
plied something along the lines of, “Ted, 
well you sure moved to the frontier... 
no, brother, you’re beyond the frontier, 
you’re a true pioneer. I have nothing 
but love and respect for you all.” I had 
previously felt a bit uncomfortable that 
perhaps we would be seen as outsiders- 
a young white couple in a predominately 
black neighborhood. But again, Jesse’s 
laugh and friendship put me at ease and 
his approval encouraged me. 

My heart sank when I heard the news 
that Jesse had died. The world has lost 
a good guy with a big smile. I hope his 
legacy is one that inspires us to seek out 
the good in others and to value people 
wherever we might find ourselves. 

Ted Henson is the co-founder of 
Street Sense. 


taken seriously. Jesse put in long hours 
for Street Sense, even on weekends, 
and demonstrated a strong commitment 
to the organization both during and af¬ 
ter his tenure as the Vendor Manager. 

Street Sense staff, volunteers and 
the community groups that he spoke 
to during his Speaker Bureau’s engage¬ 
ments also loved Jesse. He was able to 
communicate and connect with individ¬ 
uals from a wide range of backgrounds. 
Jesse’s laugh and sense of humor put 
everyone at ease. He never had a bad 
word to say about anyone. 

One thing that I will always appre¬ 
ciate about Jesse was his willingness 
to help a friend. After I got married in 
2007, my wife, Rebecca, and I moved 
into a house in northeast D.C., in the 
Langdon Park neighborhood. Jesse 
lived near our neighborhood in Brent¬ 
wood and he was quick to hop on the 
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Remember, only buy from badged 
vendors and do not give to those panhandling with 
one paper. 


Interested in a subscription? Go to page 3 for more information. 





































